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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The National Education Association at its Cleveland meeting 
recognized the importance of industrial education by giving this 
industrial subject first place in the declaration of principles 
Education in and aims adopted. But the way in which the 
the Cleveland "plank" was framed seems to us most unfortunate, 

orm although we have no doubt that the specific emphasis 

and still more, the omissions, were unintentional. The declara- 
tion reads as follows : 

Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is a primary essential to the 
industrial and commercial welfare of the country, we cordially indorse the 
establishment by municipal boards of education of trade schools, industrial 
schools, and evening continuation schools; and further recommend that the 
instruction in these schools be practical and efficient and have the advice and 
the approval of the trade interested, to the end that graduates of these 
schools may at once become advanced apprentices or journeymen. 

Four interests, at least, claim consideration in this new move- 
ment for industrial education: (i) the employers; (2) the 
The Four workmen in the various trades; (3) the boys and 

interests girls who are to follow the courses ; (4) the general 

Concerned public, in so far as it is not identified with any or all 
of the three preceding groups. Further, both the children and the 
general public are interested, not only from a financial standpoint 
but from that of human welfare in its broadest sense. 

We can imagine conventions of employers of labor, of trades- 
unionists, of parents, and of those interested broadly in public 
welfare considering the several phases of industrial education 
which appeal to them. The first would naturally emphasize the 
need of skilled labor. The second would demand a sufficiently 
high standard to prevent an influx of ill-prepared workmen and 
a consequent lowering of the wage scale. The third would feel 
the need of preparing children for other occupations than clerk- 
ships or the learned professions, and, if the parents were broad- 
minded, of preparing children to be men as well as laborers. The 
fourth would no doubt consider the industrial and commercial 
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prosperity of the country as one element of public welfare, but 
would not fail to bring forward other things as worthy of men- 
tion in planning a school system. 

Which of these four interests does the teacher represent? 
Certainly, like the supposed convention of parents, the teacher 
Which Does should represent the children. No less certainly he 
the Teacher should speak for the welfare of society conceived in 
Represent? jf- s broadest aspects. He is doubtless glad to have 
the employer find competent skilled workmen. He will also 
sympathize with the labor union which does not wish to see wages 
depressed. But these interests will not be primary. Society 
expects the representatives of these interests to express their 
needs. It looks to the teachers for something else. But in the 
Cleveland declaration the only reason urged for industrial educa- 
tion is that "trained and skilled labor is a primary essential to 
the industrial and commercial welfare of the country." We do 
not believe that the committee which drew this statement, or the 
body of active members which adopted it, would on reflection 
wish to place themselves in the position of considering only the 
importance of "trained and skilled labor" when planning a 
course of study. This might be appropriate for a manufacturers' 
association ; it does not represent the larger function of an edu- 
cational gathering. 

But it may be asked, What difference does it make? If we 
get the public to adopt the system, why quibble over the motives? 
What It may make a great difference. There is little 

Difference Does doubt that some form of industrial education is to 
it Make? be organized in the near future. But the lines 

along which this is to proceed are still to be worked out. If 
courses are organized solely or chiefly to "supply labor" they will 
be planned in one way ; if they are organized with the motive of 
making intelligent and cultured workmen as well, they will be 
planned in another. In one case attention is likely to be centered 
on the narrowly technical aspects of the trade; in the other its 
historical development, its aesthetic values, its relation to the 
whole industrial process will not be overlooked. This in our 
view is of fundamental and far-reaching importance. 



HO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

The movement for industrial education has thus far been not 
altogether fortunate in its management. It is to be hoped that 
the teachers of the country will stand for the broader significance 
of the movement. If they do not, who will? The unfortunate 
emphasis in the declaration at Cleveland should stimulate teachers 
and educators generally to make sure that their influence is on 
the right side in future plans for industrial education. 

J. H. T. 



